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Sphinx and Cherubim. 


Berosus says there was a time when nothing existed but 
darkness and an abyss of waters, wherein resided most hideous 
beings, among which were men with two wings, and some 
with four wings and two faces. Bulls likewise bred there 
with the heads of men, and dogs with fourfold bodies and the 
tails of fishes. Other monstrous forms also are described ; 
and the account says that the delineations of all of them were 


preserved in the temple of Belus at Babylon. 

It seems probable that those pictures, or carvings, were the 
chief ground for the assertion that the monstrous animals 
once existed. They were preserved in the temple because 
they were symbols having a religious significance, but their 
ancient meaning was forgotten. This at least is the view I 
venture to maintain. I am aware that in regard to ancient 


Egypt—where we find a similar sacred menagerie—several 
eminent scholars seek the origin in travelers’ tales ; but the ex- 
planation is not convincing. Egyptian priests were not so 
simple as to believe in hawk-headed and dog-headed men as 
living realities. Composite and incongruous forms may most 
naturally be interpreted as symbols. 


If we take so simple an instance of monstrosity as the 
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Roman god, Janus, is it more likely that people believed they 
had seen a man with two faces, or that the double visage sig- 
nified that this divinity looked backward and forward? He 
stood at the beginning of the year, and was called the Opener 


and Closer. When he was thought of as opening all the 
four seasons, he was represented with four heads. 

In other instances where the seasons of the year are to be 
represented they are symbolized by those animals of the 
Zodiac which are associated with the leading months of the 
four quarters. Beginning with the spring, these are now the 
Ram, the Crab, the Scales and the Sea-goat. Libra is an ex- 
ception to the general animal character of the signs. An- 
ciently the signs which led the seasons were the Bull, the 
Lion, the Scorpion and the Waterman; but the precession of 
the equinoxes has altered this, and it is four thousand years 
since it ceased to be the case. The Zodiac was at one time 
called the Beastiary; and it extends for eight degrees on 
either side of the ecliptic, the sun’s annual path. The appar- 
ent motion of the sun, as the months go by, is through the 
signs, in the order—the Ram, the Bull, the Twins, the Crab, 
Lion, Virgin, Scales, Scorpion, Archer, Sea-goat, Water- 
bearer, Fishes. The path of the sun is associated with a 
serpent, which is thought of as lying all round the heavens 
and having its tail in its mouth. In this ring form, having no 
end or termination, but returning unto itself and beginning 
afresh, it is an emblem of the ceaseless years, and longer 
cycles of time, and eternity itself. 

In the circle of the year, and in the making of a calendar, it 
is important to ascertain accurately the four cardinal points— 
the two equinoxes and the places of midsummer and mid- 
winter. For the purpose of religious festivals the four points 
were important, and the Sun would have various symbols, ac- 
cording%as he was identified with one or ;the other, or with 
several. In Egypt there were three aspects and names of the 
sun frequently spoken of ; he was called Khepera at his rising, 
Ra in the meridian height, Tum at his setting. These names, 
I guess, may have served also to designate him as the god of 
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spring, summer and autumn; and for some ages they would 
suffice, as he was not yet acknowledged !to be also the god of the 
winter quarter and the underworld. The great sphinx in the 
desert, near Cairo, appears to be a symbol of these three as- 
pects. of the sun united. In a dream the sphinx says to 
Thothmes, the King,—“I am thy father Harmachis—Khepera, 
Ra, Tum.” There were these three names jfor the deity, and 
there may have been three forms of worship, but this majestic 
symbolical sphinx combines them all. It seems to say, 
These three are one! The lion body of the sphinx probably 


had reference to the summer sun in Leo, in that day. 

We can hardly avoid bringing into the same general cate- 
gory with the sphinxes the huge figures which Mr. Layard 
brought home from Ninevah, and which he describes as 
winged human-headed lions. As we gaze at them in the 
British Museum we admire the moulding of the body and 
limbs. The muscles and limbs, though developed in high re- 
lief, to give a greater idea of strength, show at the same time 
correct anatomical knowledge. The human head is bearded, 
and covered with a conical cap, perfectly smooth at the top, 
but surrounded by three horns. If we may suppose it to rep- 
resent the Zodiacal Aguarius, while the lion body of the 
sphinx is Leo, and the eagle wings stand for the Eagle (which 
displaced the Scorpion in some Zodiacs), then we have three 


leading signs out of the four. There are companion monsters 
from Ninevah which have the body of a bull instead of the 
lion’s body. Mr. Layard says that he used to contemplate 
these mysterious emblems for hours, and muse over their in- 
tent and history. What more noble forms could have ushered 
the people into the temple of the gods? He thinks the 
worshippers sought to embody their conception of the wisdom, 
power and ubiquity of the Supreme Being, and could find no 
better type of intellect and knowledge than the head of the 
man; of strength than the body of the lion; of rapidity of 
motion than the wings of the bird. This was a reasonable 
guess, and it seems to have been generally regarded as suffi- 
cient. But in the light of the facts I have referred to, it ap- 
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pears more likely that those “winged, human-headed lions” 
represent the Sun, as lord of the seasons and the circle of the 
year. 

The Sun, in its turn, was an emblem of the Supreme Being. 
He fills the universe with light and warmth, and makes the 
earth fruitful. He goes forth like a monarch through his 
dominions; he does battle with the powers of darkness and 
comes off victorious. To him was the morning sacrifice 
offered ; to him as Ra the litany was chanted ; to catch his 
rays, whether in setting or rising, the temples were carefully 
oriented. The Sun itself was great enough to require symbols 
to represent its aspects, dominion and power. Yet the sphinx, 
while it set forth the unity of the sun which ascends above 
the equator at the spring equinox with that which went down 
in the autumn, and of both of them with the great luminary at 
midsummer, seems to neglect the sun of midwinter. 

We look for a symbol which unites all the four seasons of 
the year, all the quarter signs of the Zodiac, namely the Bull, 
the Lion, the Scorpion, and the Man. The sun, or the sun’s 
course round the heavens, is like a wheel, and there are four 
chief spokes. A wheel is actually the symbol made use of in 
Buddhist countries. There is some ground for believing that 
the cherubim of the Hebrews comprised in some form all the 
four quarters, and were in that way an adequate symbol of the 
Eternal. But in the Bible it seems to be assumed that their 
form is known; and with the exception of some statements 
about their wings, nothing is said in the way of description. 
But in Ezekiel they are four in number, and have each the 
faces of the bull, the lion, the man and the eagle. They have 
each four wings also. Their appearance is like that of 
torches, their rings are full of eyes round about, and when the 
creatures move they go upon their sides. All this, it seems to 
me, is descriptive of the starry figures of the Zodiac, in their 
nightly or their annual revolution. If there were any doubt 
about this, it should be settled by the succeeding verses, in 
which the Zodiacal circle is taken as the broad foundation of 
the vault of heaven, with the throne of the Eternal at the 
summit. Grorce St, Crarr. 
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Most; Hincient Name of Deity. 


Unner this title an article appears in the November Busia, 
over the signature of Logan A. Wood, whose knowledge of 
sacred and ancient literature is very defective in relation to 
the subject he has placed at the head of his article. He opens 
his argument as follows in relation to the use of the name 
Elohim : 

“Ts there not a self-evident paradox in giving a plural name 
to a single person? How can one only God be plural, that is, 
twoor more? Notatall. And the quotations from Isaiah 
prove it:—‘A am the Lord: there is none else. There is no 
God beside me.’ 

“ There are six or seven sentences like this, all to the same 
purport—all of which in every part and feature prove posi- 
tively and conclusively that the name ‘Elohim’ for God is 
self-evidently paradoxical, and has no business there.” 

The writer is evidently discussing and criticising a subject 
he does not understand—it is paradoxical to him, because he 
has never made it a subject of special study and research, and 
knows but little of the facts which underlie in the foundations 
of the superficial surface of his observation and reading. Let 
us test the value of his contention and the logical merit of his 
argument. 

The names in the passage he cites from Isaiah (45 v. 5) 
should be read as follows: “I am the /ehovah, and there is 
none else : there is no Elohim besides me.” Whois the being 
who uses this language? Itis the Jehovah Himself, and this 
Jehovah declares that is His name. And that He also is the 
Elohim, and there is no Elohim besides Him. Jehovah is the 
one only Elohim, and there is no Jehovah besides him, and no 
Elohim besides him. The logic of the case is simple and self- 
evident enough to any intelligent person. It is not what Prof. 
Renouf says, nor what Mr. L. A. Wood says, but what Jehovah 
says is His name; and if He says that He is also the Elohim, 
and that there is no Jehovah besides Him, and no Elohim be- 
sides Him, then we must accept what He says to be the real 
and true Names of Himself; or else deny He is the highest 
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authority, and that Prof. Renouf and Mr. L. A. Wood know 
His right and true name better than Jehovah does—in reality, 
Mr. Wood’s contention virtually implies either that Jehovah 
never uttered the words of the above passage, or else that 
Jehovah did not know His own name. 

And on page 234 this writer asserts that the names Jehovah, 
Jehovih, Elohim and Adonai are Masorite names. He evi- 
dently does not know that these names were in existence 
unknown ages before the Masorites came into existence. 

Then again, in the passage quoted from this writer’s article, 
he says: “Is there not a self-evident paradox in giving a 
plural name to a single person? How can one only God be 
plural, that is, two or more? Not atall.” Here again we see 
the defect we have already alluded to. The most superficial 
reader of the Bible is familiar with the names Baal and 
Baalim, the chief male deity of the native Phoenicians and 
Canaanites. This name has the peculiarity of being used in 
the plural, and of always having the definite article prefixed 
by way of distinguished honor and pre-eminence, as is very 
uniformly the case with the pre-eminent name, “ Zhe Jehovah. 

Then again we have the name Mount Gerazim, plural for 
waste places, applied to the one only place where the promise 
of blessings was delivered. Everybody knows that the name 
Mizraim is plural, and is the name of one of the sons of Ham. 
To say nothing of the name Eliakim or Jehoiakim the king, 
and a long list of similar names of plurality applied to single 
individuals. Yet Mr. Wood contends for its paradoxical 
absurdity and impossibility. 

The difficulty in this writer’s case lies in the simple fact 
that he makes no distinction between a truly personal name 
and a truly descriptive name and title. Rameses II was the 
personal name of Egypt’s great king, but Pharaoh was a de- 
scriptive name and title only. So with the names Jehovah 
and Elohim. 

This brings us to a consideration of the name &/ Shaddai. 
Perhaps the most notable and palpably erroneous statements 
of this writer’s opinions, put forth broadly and uncondition- 
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ally, have relation to the use and meaning of this name F/ 
Shaddai. And it is the significance of this name, and his 
erroneous interpretation of the Scriptural passage, where this 
name is used, that he sets aside the names /ehovah and £lo- 
him, and places El Shaddat as the only “True and Ancient 
Name of the Deity.” The passage reads as follows: “And 
God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am the Jehovah. 
And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto Jacob by 
the name of £/ Shaddat; but by my name Jehovah was I not 
known to them” (Exodus vi: 2, 3). And the following is Mr. 
Wood's interpretation and criticism of the passage : 

“ This is what God Himself says His name is, and was, and 
by which He was known to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. And 
you see it excludes all the Masorete names, Jehovah, Jehovih, 
Elohim and Adoni.” 


This absurd inference is drawn from the passage in face of 
the fact that the being who makes the above declaration says, 
“T am Jehovah.” And is based upon a misunderstanding and 
consequent misinterpretation of the last clause, “but by my 
name Jehovah was I not known to them,” The true meaning 
of this clause, and of the two words translated “not known,” 


is simply this, they did not know the import of the name 
Jehovah and its prospective relation to their present and future 
history and race. We have the same declaration made and 


nearly in the same words in relation to the second generation 
which followed the time of Joshua. This is what Judges says 
of the people : “ They buried Joshua and all that generation : 
and there arose another generation after them, which knew 
not Jehovah (Judges ii: 10), meaning the following generation 
backslided and followed other gods than Jehovah. 

Mr. Wood’s erroneous contention that Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob did not know nor worship /ehovah, and that God was not 
known to them by any other name than &/ Shaddat, is contra- 
dicted by almost every chapter relating the histories of the 
three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Abraham built an altar and called upon the name Jehovah, 
three times repeated (Gen. xii: 8, xiii: 4, xiii: 18). Jehovah 
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appeared to him and said, “I am /ehovah that brought thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees.” Is it possible that Abraham did 
not know the name Jehovah after being told the name of the 
God who had thus addressed him by that name? And subse- 
quently /ehovah again appears to Abraham when he is 90 
years old (Gen. xvii: 1), and then and theretells him, “I am 
E! Shaddai.” Sothat Abraham was familiar with both the 
names of God, as Jehovah and El Shaddai. But when he 
builds an altar for worship he always “calls upon the name 
Jehovah,” and never upon the name El Shaddai. Again, 
when he saw God face to face he called the place /ehovah- 


jireh. Why? Because the name Jehovah is a name of Provi- 
dence—He provides under that name. But under the 
descriptive name El Shaddai He is the all-powerful God to 
accomplish what He plans and provides. 

Again, when Abraham sends his servant to provide a wife 
for Isaac, he makes his servant swear by the name Jehovah ; 
and, when he succeeds, the faithful servant bows down to the 
earth, as an act of worship, “and worshipped Jehovah” (Gen. 
xxiv: 44, 48). So much for the history of Abraham. 

Isaac follows Abraham and builds an altar near a well, and 
there “called upon the name /chovah.” And his blessings 
upon Jacob and Esau were made and given under the name of 
Sehovah. 

Jacob also sees his father’s God at Bethel, who declares who 
He is and what is His name. “Jehovah said, I am Jehovah.” 
And when the vision is closed, Jacob says, “ Surely /ehovah is 
in this place.” And when the covenant is completed, Jacob’s 
soliloquy is, ‘‘ Then shall /ehovah be my God.” And when he 
closed his covenant with Laban and the pillar Mizpah became 
a witness, Jacob called Laban to witness, “/ehovah watch be- 
tween me and thee.” We have thus passed rapidly down 
through the historical patriarchial eras of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and found that no altar was erected for the worship of 
God under the name and title of El Shaddai. And that the 
worship was uniformly done in the name of Jehovah exclu- 
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sively. Mr. Wood flatly denies that Abraham had any other 
God than El Shaddai. 


“When Abraham journeyed to Egypt, there it was that the 
Deity {appeared to him as El Shaddai (God Almighty), not 
Elohim, nor Jahve, nor Jehovah, or Jehovih, nor Adoni. This 
is the work of the Masorite Jews long afterwards” (page 236). 

On the contrary, when Abraham journeyed into Egypt (see 
Gen. xii: 10, 20), it was /ehovah that appeared to Abraham, 
and Jehovah who appeared to the King of Egypt, and after 
afflicting Pharaoh with plagues he made known to him that he 
must deliver up Abraham's wife. But the name £/ Shaddat 
never appears in the narrative. Nor did the Egyptians ever 
worship or ever know of a God with that name, or one that 
was its equivalent. The reckless statements of this critic is 
further seen in the fact that Abraham was 75 years old when 
he went into Egypt (Gen. xii: 4) without son or daughter; but 
when God appeared to him as El Shaddai he was then in Pal- 
estine, (99) ninety years old and nine” (Gen. xvii: 1), or 24 
years after he had left Egypt, and thirteen years after Ishmael 
was born. 

El Shaddai is merely a descriptive name or title, and not a 
true personal name. It means God is all-sufficient. Under 
the name of Jehovah a numerous progeny had been promised 
to Abraham, but his wife, Sarah, was barren, and there was no 


sign of the promise being fulfilled. Therefore God appeared 


in another character and another name, El Shaddai, and under 
this august title He announced Himself as an all-sufficient God, 
able to accomplish His promise, and that no obstacles could 
stand in the way of the complete fulfillment of all promises. 
S. Beswick. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


“Der Kampf um Bibel und Babel.” 


It is well known how by the excavations of the last century 
the ruins of the ancient cities of Nineveh on the upper Tigris, 
and Babylon on the middle Euphrates, were raised from a 
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sleep of many thousand years, and how by the diligent and 
ingenious endeavors of Assyriology Philologiy the mute 
stones and silent fragments became eloquent witnesses of a 
great past, restoring to our knowledge the history of kings 
and nations who lived and ruled as far back as 2500 or even 
3000 B. C. 

Neither the British nor the French nor the American Expe- 
ditions had so far directed their attention in any large degree 
to the residence city of the Babylonian Empire. In order to 
systematically carry on and complete the exploration of this 
most important centre of Babylonian life, in the year 1898 


“Die deutsche Orientgesellschaft” was founded at Berlin 
under the protectorate of the German Emperor. In the spring, 
of 1899, the work of excavation was commenced. The unremit- 
ting zeal of Fr. Delitzsch, and ‘the practical genius of Dr, 
Koldewey, contributed eminently to the success of the under- 
taking. Important discoveries were made and many inscrip- 
tions brought to light. 


While German scholars, particularly of archeology, 
philology and theology, watched the results of the excavations 
from the beginning with easily conceivable interest, it hap- 
pened by a comparatively insignificant occurrence that 
Assyriology became almost the topic of the day among all the 
educated classes of the German Empire. 


On January 13, 1902, under the auspices of the German 
Oriental Society, and in presence of the Emperor, the above 
mentioned Professor, Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, delivered a 
lecture. Upon special request of The Emperor, on February 1, 
this discourse was repeated in the Royal Palace at Berlin. It 
appeared afterwards in print (52 pages), and found a ready 
sale (our copy is of the thirteenth thousand). 

Dr. Delitzsch gave his discourse the characteristic title: 
_ “Babel und Bibel.” His tendency is to show that not only the 
merely historical accounts of the Bible are established and 
corroborated by the newly discovered inscriptions, but that 
even the religious contents..of the Book were dependent on 
Babylonian culture and religion, and that through the medium 
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of the Bible also our own religious thinking was intermingled 
with Babylonian, that is to say with heathen elements and 
ideas, and therefore in need of constant purification. 

These philosophical-religious*views, while eagerly approved 
by the like-minded liberal press, found earnest contradiction 
from the more conservative parties of all shades. 

Among those publications that attack Delitzsch on his own 
domain, and dispute the correctness of his philological and 
historical statements, the most principal is Eduard Koenig’s 
“Bibel und Babel,” Eduard Koenig, Dr. phil. u. theol., Pro- 
fessor at the University of Bonn (author of “Historisch-Komp. 
Syntax des Hebr.,” “Stilistik Rhetorik, Poetik, komparativ, 
dargesetllt,” etc.), demonstrates by undeniable evidence (as it 
seems) that Delitzsch reaches his conclusions by operating 
with very questionable postulations as if they were historically 
and philologically settled and indisputed facts, that his 
argumentation often consists in bold conjectures from im- 
proved and improvable presuppositions, that the asserted 
monotheism of the old Babylonians is directly disproved by 
the inscriptions, etc. 

Both publications are fully free from personal invectives. 

It must, however, be admitted that Koenig being so much 
absorbed in disputing philological details does not succeed in 
setting the real source of D.’s errors in its true light. For 
even if D. was correct in all these details, his attitude toward 
the Bible would not be by far the logical consequence of the 
same, In contrary, these details, accepted without precon- 
ceived opinions, would much more confirm the views of the 
orthodox school. And, on the other hand, even if D. should 
find himself obliged some day to admit that his explanation of 
all these details was erroneous, that would not change in the 
least his attitude toward the Bible. It is the antagonistic 
principle that lies at the bottom of this and many other con- 
flicts of our day, and it would be an easy but interesting 
undertaking to show from the history of the last half century 
how little new discoveries of science, be it of natural, archzo- 
logical or philological science, had in reality to do with the 
attitude of the liberal school toward the Bible. 
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In a supplement of the “‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung” 
appeared on August 3 a recension of Koenig’s “Bibel und 
Babel,” by Dr. Hugo Winckler. 

In a long exordium he charges, in bitter and insinuating 
terms, the “old school” on the whole not only with indiffer- 
ence but coarse ignorance concerning the subject. That is to 
begin with. Then he makes the assertion that only Delitzsch’s 
quite unostentatious pamphlet, “ Babel und Bibel,” suddenly 
changed the general indifference into keen interest. In face 
of the numerous essays and discourses of Assyriological 
topics that have appeared in the theol. literature these 30 
years, this assertion as it is meant directed against the “ old 
school,” would look very strange indeed from any other pen 
but Dr. Winckler’s. 

In order to blunt in advance the points of any attacks 
directed against the scientific exactness of the assertions in 
Delitzsch’s lecture, the recension continues : 

“ By the opportunity and the scope of the whole discourse it 
was excluded, as a matter of course, that there should be pre- 
sented anything of special interest to specialists. To adepts 
it was certain at the outset that within such a narrow compass 
it was entirely impossible even to hint at the multitude of 
questions and difficulties which exist for the science. Only 
attainable at such opportunities, and, indeed, the only purpose 
is to create an approximate idea for which points of the re- 
spective scientific object the new results are of importance. 
This the lecturer may accomplish cleverly and well or 
awkwardly and badly. The critique has therefore the right to 
examine and criticise such a discourse only on that considera- 
tion. It is, however, excluded, that the critic should take the 
field against the so funded discourse with great scientific 
equipment.” 

In view of the book W. is about to criticise this means : 

The critic has noright to examine, especially he has no 
right to examine “with heavy scientific equipment,” whether 
the lecturer does not operate with “questions and difficulties 
which exist for the science” as with undisputed and indis- 
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putable truisms, he has no right to ask, whether his principle 
is right or wrong, his reasoning logical and conclusive; in 
short, whether he creates a correct conception or a misconcep- 
tion of the issue. 

All Dr. Winckler allows the critic to investigate is: Has the 
lecturer having the task to entertain his audience resp. 
his readers interestingly on Babel and Bibel, has he performed 
this task irrespective of the scientific correctness or incor- 
rectness of the substance and argumentation, has he performed 
it cleverly and well, or awkwardly and badly. 

And, indeed, on this consideration Delitzsch deserves all the 
praise he receives. 

His discourse is eminently interesting. He never puts his 
readers to any inconvenience of hard thinking, his style is 
light and elegant. Beautiful illustrations adorn the little 
pamphlet. Paper, printing, the whole getting up of the book 
is excellent. 

In all these respects “Bibel und Babel” can bear no com- 
parison with “Babel und Bibel.” Koenig’s sketch is a dry, 
scientific dissertation, his style heavy, paper and printing are 
poor, illustrations are wanting, the only cut of some cuneiform 
signs appears indeed as an artless scribbling. Koenig’s 
“Bibel und Babel” would hardly awake interest for Assyrio- 
logical questions as Delitzsch’s “Babel und Bible” did. 
Nobody who ¢s not already interested in the issue would take 
the trouble to study such a dissertation. 


But back to Dr. Winckler’s recension. A considerable part 
of the article is taken up by an explanation of some question- 
able, far-fetched illustrations to Biblical texts, which have no 
connection either with “ Babel u. Bibel” nor with “ Bibel u. 
Babel,” but W. is evidently very much in love with these “ dis- 
coveries” of his own and as “our whole exegesis of the Old 
Testament is always silent when it comes to the point to 
really t//ustrate something that is to be explained,” these ex- 
cursus must needs be excused, although the new light that W. 
in his enthusiasm casts upon the Bible makes things look 
rather awkward when viewed with the sober coolness of the 
“old school.” 
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As for the rest the recension is a volley of abuse. 

Koenig, like all his colleagues, understands nothing what- 
ever of Assyriologic topics. He does not rely on those books 
which science (that is Dr. W,) recognizes as of standard value. 
Koenig quotes among others, C. P. Tiele, F. Hommel, A. H. 
Sayce, for easily conceivable reasons also F. Delitzsch, Assyr 
Handwoerterbuch,and F.Delitzsch, Assyr Gramamtik (“resorts 
for beginners,” says W. sarcastically). He relies upon per- 
sonal study of cuneiform texts at the Royal Library of Berlin 
and others furnished by the courtesy of E. A. Wallis, Director 
of the Egypto-Assyrian Department of the British Museum. 
But, alas! he also quotes Dr. Hilprecht in the Sunday School 
Times. That has the same influence upon Dr. W. as the red 
flag upon the steer. 

Of course Koenig is not able to read one syllable of cunei- 
form text. This W. seems to know for certain. Concerning 
Dr. Hilprecht, some time ago it was only his personal persua- 
sion that this “Charlatan” and “ American Humbugger” was 
not able to decipher one line of cuneiform text. 

When we see how liberal W. bestows praise to his own 
colleagues calling them “Beherrscher des gesamten Mater- 
ials,"—“ masters of the whole material” (in sight of the 
wagon loads of undeciphered tablets), we are not astonished 
by the concluding remark of this famous recension : 

“If a disagreement originates there where almost all the 
knowledge is on one side, and on the other again and again 


ignorance, there the preliminary condition for a successful 
settlement is wanting.” 

It is evident that Winckler greatly underestimates his oppo- 
nents and even more overestimates the exclusive importance 
of his own opinion and judgment. 


C. REINHOLD TAPPERT. 


H Mycenaan Cown and Cemeteries at Palaio- 
kastro, Crete. 

Durinec April and May, 1902, the British School at Athens 

undertook preliminary excavations at Palaiokastro. Mr. 
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Bosanquet was accompanied by the architect of the School, 
Mr. Heaton Comyn. The plain of Palaiokastro, the largest 
plain on the east coast of Crete, measures three miles from 
east to west and two from north to south. It lies north of 
Zakro, and northeast of Presos, the sites explored last year by 
Mr. Hogarth and the British School respectively. 

There seems to have been no large settlement here from 
Mycenzan times until the middle of the nineteenth century; 
but in that early age it was one of the principal centers, per- 
haps the capital, of Eastern Crete. The excavations were 
rewarded by the discovery of a Mycenzan town extending 
over an area of at least five hundred by three hundred yards, 
and of cemeteries which throw new light on the burial cus- 
toms of the earliest inhabitants. 

The most conspicuous feature of the plain is a steep, table- 
topped headlarid, called Kastri, which juts out into the sea 
midway along the low, and in parts marshy, beach. In spite 
of its acropolis-like form it does not seem to have been forti- 
fied. The scanty remains on its summit are those of a very 
late Mycenzan village. Beneath them we found a few frag- 
ments of much earlier pottery, including some Kamdarais ware. 
At the foot of Kastri, and sheltered by it from the north, lies 
a sandy, crescent-shaped bay, the natural harbor of the plain. 
A small promonotory forms the southern horn of the crescent, 
and from this point southward and westward lie the extensive 
ruins of the Mycenzan town. A building on the southern 
promontory, ’constructed of enormous limestone blocks, may 
be the “ Palaiokastro” which gave its name to the place. The 
principal ruin field is called Roussoldkkos, the red hollow, on 
account of the red earth formed by the disintegration of the 
Mycenzan brickwork. It is cut in two by a ridge running 
north and south on which are the earliest cemeteries. The 
houses near the sea are built on the gravel cliff and are 
humbler in character and apparently older than those lying 
inland. One of them yielded evidence of a primary and sec- 
ondary occupation, fine pottery of the Knossian Palace style 
being found beneath the higher floor level. Another con- 
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tained whole vases of the Kamérais style, but nothing Mycen- 
gan in the strict sense. 

The largest of the houses which were examined lies inland, 
in a group of what appear to be spacious upper-class houses ; 
they are constructed partly in the “megalithic” style, 
characteristic of the Mycenzan homesteads so common in the 
limestone districts of Crete, partly in regular ashlar masonry ; 


the upper storey, where one existed, was of brick. The plan 
of this house is perfectly intelligible, and in some respects 
anticipates that of the Greek house of classical times. The 
entrance is from a large courtyard into an L-shaped megaron 
twenty-five feet long, the roof of which was supported on four 
columns placed round a cemented impluvium , six feet square. 


The megaron can have had no windows and derived its light 
almost entirely from this hypethral opening. Four doorways 
give access from the megaron into other living rooms, one of 
them containing a sunken bath-room, a reproduction in minia- 
ture of those found in the palaces at Knossos and Phestos. 
In all thirty-six rooms were excavated here, of which twenty- 


two lie within the megalithic walls of the original mansion, 
and the remainder round a second courtyard. The house was 
originally one-storied. Later an upper story was added in 
brick, with two staircases leading to it, one of them over six 
feet wide. This principal staircase ascended to a richly decor- 
ated megaron ; the rooms below it were full of fallen masses of 
fresco, and of wall-revetments of polished schist; and in one 


of them there was found a large column base, fallen from the 
upper floor and lying in the earth some feet above a smaller 
column base im situ in the ground floor. At the time of the 
construction of the upper story some of the ground floor 
rooms were converted into magazines. One of them has a 


plaster floor painted in colors, and a stone bench against the 


end wall. This and an adjoining chamber yielded over 500 
vases. Among the smaller “finds” are a well-preserved tablet 
inscribed with characters in a linear script nearly related to 
that of Knossos, a pair of “sacred horns” in stucco, and jars 
containing wheat and two kinds of pease. 
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Still more important results were obtained in the cemeter- 
ies. Hitherto we were very imperfectly informed as to the 
method of sepulture practised by the Cretans of the Kamdrais 
period ; and graves containing Kamédrais pottery were practi- 
cally unknown. Of the beehive tomb, the typical tomb of 
Mycenean times on the mainland, only one example was dis- 
covered, It is cut in the clay subsoil and approached by a 
passage twenty-five feet long. It yielded six late Mycenzan 
vases and three bronze implements, a dagger, a knife, and a 
razor. Asarule the Mycenzan inhabitants seem to have laid 
their dead in small family burial-places near their homesteads. 
Groups of two or more earthenware /arnakes, shaped like 
bath-tubs or coffers with gable-lids, occur in many parts of the 
plain. These had contained not complete corpses, but bones 
which were removed from the earth, when time sufficient to 
decompose the body had elapsed after the original interment. 
A similar custom still prevails in the island. A still older 
form of this practice was illustrated by a very remarkable en- 
closure discovered on the ridge which cuts the town site in 
two. It is a rectangle measuring twenty-seven feet by thirty- 
two, enclosed by a wall of rude limestone blocks, and sub- 
divided by similar walls into five parallel compartments, 
within which were packed skulls, bones, and vases, principally 
cups. The date of the deposit is given by the vases, many of 


which are good examples of Kamarais ware, with a brilliant 


decoration of white and red on a blackground, and by a three- 
sided seal bearifg pictographic characters. There was also an 
unique series of miniature vessels carved out of marble, 
steatite, and alabaster, and of earthenware vessels painted in 
imitation of them. The bones were in heaps or bundles, not 
laid in their natural order. The skulls had been transported 
from their previous resting-place with some care, but for the 
other bones there was no rule ; in some cases the heap beneath 
the skull seemed to represent a complete individual, in others 
the minor bones were almost wholly wanting. Sometimes the 
principal bones were formed into a kind of bed on which sev- 
eral skulls were laid. A second and apparently similar bone 
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enclosure has been discovered and will be excavated next 
spirng, when it is hoped that a physical anthropologist may 
form one of theexploring party, and report on the skulls 
found in both season’s work. A full account of the excava- 
tions, with plans and drawings by Mr. Comyn, will appear in 
the Annual of the British School at Athens, Vol. VIII. 

Man. R. C. BosanQqueEt. 


The Boston Committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 


Susscripers and local secretaries who read Bisuia will 
expect me to notice the revolution announced in the Novem- 
ber Bistia. Their interests, justice, my duty to myself, 
demand it. Moreover, I cannot reach many of the subscribers 
in any other way, for a most incomplete roll of subscribers is 
all I have. Accordingly below will be found a copy of my 
circular to answer correspondents. I favored placing women 
upon the committee because they have done so much to 
advance the cause. Professor Goodwin assures me that he 
does not know, officially or personally, any cause for the 
action in London ; Mr. Lothrop informs me that he replied to 
an inquiry last spring from a member of the London commit- 
tee by writing him of my services for the Fund. Mr. Theo- 
dore M. Davis is quoted by me. Mr. Lodge Ido not know. I 
am glad to note that the new curator of the Egyptian 
department of the Boston Museum, Mr. Lythegoe, is on the 
committe. For Mr. Robinson I have only blame for cause- 
lessly creating such a revolution! A word of explanation to 
clear the air of possible fog from him on one point. The 
Vice Presidentship was not a part of “the Boston Office.” In 
the interval from April to October, 1897, I was not Honorary 
Secretary. Mr. {Cotton, anxious to have me exercise some 
authority as Vice-President, told me to “magnify” that office 
to make it aid me in the work. It was simply his personal 
opinion or wish. But in October the committee voted that 
only the Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and Secre- 
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tary constituted the “Boston Office.” In trying to give me 
some cause {for his requesting the committee to cancel my 
entire connection, he actually fell back on this wish of Mr. 
Cotton to me, although I had previously told him the Vice- 
President {was not an official of the “Boston Office.” It is 
amusing to see Mr. Foster, who so vigorously pleaded for a 
“clean sweep” of all of us, now renewing his hold on the sub- 
scribers by continuing to receive, as Treasurer, their moneys. 
But I now submit my circular: 


THE ROBINSON COMMITTEE OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND 


IN BOSTON. 
To Subscribers of the American Branch: 

A ‘prominent subscriber asked the Secretary, Mr. J. E. 
Lodge, for the causes of my removal from the office of Vice- 
President. He officially replied: “Dr. Winslow's connection 
with the Egypt Exploration Fund was severed by the London 
Committee for the reason that they believed it to be in the 
best interest of the Fund. ... What I have said to you is 
really all there is to it.” 

In April, the London Committee reorganized the “ Boston 
Office,” consisting only of Honorary Secretary, Honorary 
‘Treasurer, and Secretary, but unanimously resolved that this 
reorganization “shall in no way affect the Rev. W. C. Wins- 
low’s position as Vice-President of the Fund.” It requested 
Edward Robinson of the museum to form a committee here. 
He informed me he had positively declined the appointment. 
The last of May he gave me the same impression in a remark 
dropped. 

In early June I was notified that my office of Vice-President 
was also canceled. A letter to me from London stated that this 
was done by request of Robinson. The cause, therefore, of my 
removal, is the dictum of Robinson ; the London Committee 
did as he said. 

I had named to London, last February, most suitable per- 
sons, all subscribers, any two or three of whom would have 
organized a committee of perhaps a dozen or so, in Boston and 
New York. I named such as Dean Hoffman, President War- 
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ren of Boston University, Mrs. Ames (or Dean Ames of the 
Harvard Law School), Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, 
President Hazard of Wellesley, Prof. John P. Peters, Prof. S. 
M. Jackson (N. Y. University), Bishop Lawrence, Mrs. Arthur 
Brooks (sister-in-law to Phillips Brooks), etc. 

But, one person, not a subscriber, a/one was asked by 
London to form this committee! He was the intimate 


associate of General Loring, chairman of the Boston Commit- 
tee, which briefly existed, and retired in 1897 because subscrib- 
ers so generally protested. Mr. Lane, of the five on that 
committee, was most hostile to me. He is now appointed. 
Mr. Foster, so devoted to the interests of the late Seeretary 
and the life-long friend of Lane, advocated a “clean sweep,” 
to include doth my offices. The three consulted together. 
The other gentlemen simply accepted Robinson's invitation to 
go upon the committee. Professor Goodwin, chairman, the 
one eminent name of the seven, accepted without knowing the 
various circumstances attached to the reorganization. Three 
of the seven members were not subscribers; another had re- 
cently joined ; three are connected with the museum; two are 
now abroad. I now mention two important points: When I 
asked Robinson for an explanation, his main grievance was 
that of late I had not secured enough antiquities for his 
museum ; that other museums fared better. Now, some years 
ago, I saw the justice of a pro rata plan, ¢. ¢., a distribution of 
antiquities among the museums fro rata of the subscriptions 
to the Fund in their respective localities, and I advocated it. 
(See my circulars and Bisa). The other point is that the 
Robinson Committee is a Boston Committee, not an American, 
and their circular intimates, “We shall... secure an im- 
portant share of its [the society’s] results.” 

Mr. Davis did not attend the Robinson meeting. Singularly 
I was written to from his dahabeah in 1897: “From the be- 
ginning you have represented the Fund so entirely, that no 
rearrangement could with justice or propriety be made with- 
out your knowledge, or without you in your original office [at 
the head].” He then signed the petition that I, not Loring, be 
chairman of the Boston Committee 
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“What I have said to you is really all there is to it"—is this 
not disingenuous in answering the question what caused my 
removal as Vice-President? 

The full causes leading up to the reorganization of the 
American Branch are not given here; they are known to sev- 
eral eminent local secretaries and members, whoare convinced 


that propriety and justice are on my side, and that I was right 


in stating to the London Committee either that myjauthority 
as Honorary Secretary must be maintained, or I appoint the 
office secretary; or, that there must be a committee here. 
‘Look out who captures that committee,” said Dr. Hayes, 
Ward, of the /ndependent, to me last spring. I know nothing 
of furtive methods in all my labors for the Fund (1883-1902)— 
only open, honest, manly dealings and ways. 

A statement why I could not try longer to conduct* the 
affairs of the office of the American Branch may yet have to 
be made. For the cause of the Fund, I hope not. I needed 


*Sir John Fowler, President, to the editor of Brst1a, February 14, 1897: 
‘*Not a single member of the London Committee would wish that any ar- 
rangement should be made in America which had not Dr. Winslow’s 
entire approval.” 

Sir E. M. Thompson, presiding at the annual meeting, November 10, 
1897: ‘*The London Committee (is) ever anxious that the American 
Branch should be administered in accordance with the wishes of American 
subscribers.” 

Honorary Secretary J. S. Cotton wrote to Dr. Winslow, April 23, 1897: 
‘‘T must assure you of the good will which all the members of the Fund in 
England entertain towards you for your single-handed and enthusiastic 
services for the prosperity of the Fund in the United States, dating from 
the first organization under Miss Amelia B. Edwards. In particular I wish 
to convey to you my absolute conviction that the London Committee never 
contemplated, and never will contemplate, any arrangement by which 
you will cease to be Vice-President.” 


The official circular of the London Committee in 1899 states: ‘‘ From its 
foundation, the Egypt Exploration Fund has received large pecuniary 
support from the United States, chiefly through the enthusiasm and energy 
of the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow of Boston.” 

Two extracts furnish a keynote to the troubles which have led up to’ the 
formation of a committee in Boston. President Evans wrote to me of the 
Secretary, November 23, 1901: ‘‘ Mrs. appears to me to entirely 
misapprehend her position.” Honorary Treasurer H. A. Grueber, the 
official oldest in service, wrote to me of her, on January 27, 1902: ‘Her 
game is to minimize your authority, and finally to crush you.” 
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respite from the toil of nineteen years;I did not seek for a 
place on any committee formed here ; but my honorary post of 
Vice-President was voted from me because Robinson wished 
me removed from both my positions. A prominent subscriber, 
the Rev. ——,, writes to me forcibly: “This is a more egreg- 
ious blunder than that of 1897. If the London committee 
were desirous of offending the American subscribers, they 
could hardly have chosen a more effective! method. It does 
seem essential that the subscribers generally should know the 
affront which has been put upon them in the indignity showed 
to you.” 

Respectfully yours, 

(Rev.) Wma. Copitry WInsiow, 
Founder of the American Branch, E. E. F., and tts 
late Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston. 
November, 1902. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Beinc absent from home at the time of writing, I will not 
refer at present to our work now being actively prosecuted 
under the wise care of Mr. Macallister in Palestine, but will 
remark upon the apparent contradiction between the Biblical 
history of the use of the precious metals and the story told in 
regard to them by the Museums of Northern Europe. If we 
examine the large and skillfully arranged collections in Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and other northern cities, we find clear 
evidence of the well defined periods of the rude stone imple- 
ment, the polished stone implement, and the later use of 
copper andiron. What gold and silver the Scandinavians had 
seemed to have come to them from without, and they certainly 
had but a scanty use of either and little, if any, ability to work 
them. 

On the other hand, in the very beginning of Genesis we read 
of the gold that was good, and we soon came upon transac- 
tions in silver, and we learn that gold and silver were so 
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plentiful in Egypt that the Israelites could and did obtain a 
considerable quantity of the metals and made use of them in 
connection with the furniture of the tabernacle. In Solomon's 
time silver was so common as to be of little value, gold was 
much employed, and two large columns of copper were cast 
in the valley of the Jordan to support the porch of the Temple. 
The same supply of gold and silver and use of them seems to 
have been characteristic also of the Babylonians and other 
Oriental nations. 

Of course this does not mean that they used gold and silver 
coined into money as we do, for the use of metals for this 
purpose was by weight until a comparatively late date. In 
the time of the Maccabees the Jews first had a rude coinage. 

But gold and silver were certainly known in the Levant 
almost from the beginning of human civilization which has 
left its traces. This is not only the general teaching of the 
Scriptures, but the second chapter of Daniel contains an ac- 
count of the great image seen by Nebuchadnezzar, having its 
head of gold, its breast and arms of silver, its belly and thighs 
of copper, its legs of iron and its feet of clay. The interpreta- 
tion of this vision given by Daniel applies it to the history of 
that King’s single life, but the general interpretation has been 
to the effect that the stone which smote the image is a type 
of our Lord bringing to an end previous ages of moral de- 
cline. In harmony with this interpretation the ancient poets 
Hesiod and Ovid speak of the ages or periods which they 
name from gold, silver, copper and iron, and leave no doubt of 
the accepted traditions of their day. 

Just now, too, comes Professor Flinders Petrie with his ac- 
count of finding rich gold ornaments in Egypt in tombs of the 
age of stone implements. In this connection we can think 
how gold may be found without mining for it, how ductile it 
is, and how supremely attractive to man ; and we can see that 
in countries where gold might be found in nuggets or among 
the sands it would certainly come into immediate use for the 
purpose of personal adornment. 

What then shall be said of the seeming contradiction be- 
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tween the museums of Cairo and Copenhagen? Shall we 
dogmatize and say on the one hand that all nations had their 
gold and silver ages with such moral conditions as are as- 
signed to Orientals in the Scriptures and by the old poets? 
Or shall we dogmatize on the other hand and say that no 
nations could have had ages of gold and silver until they had 
passed through all the other periods. It seems to me that we 
must recognize, on scientific data as well as for other reasons, 
that the Orient has had a somewhat different history from the 
Occident, and thus we do no violence to any source of infor- 
mation. If this be the true view all discoveries will confirm 
it. We shall not only find Crete enjoying its copper age and 
then losing its prosperity as iron came into prominence with 
the Philistines and others, but we shall be able in due time to 
arrange the discoveries of minerals buried in ancient cities 
somewhat as we are now able to arrange the periods of the 
age of clay or pottery by the manner in which the clay was 
worked and ornamented. 

I merely throw out this suggestion, which has been in my 
mind for some time, but which cannot now be supported by 
definite citations of the opinions of others. 


Tueopore F. WricutT, 


Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Contents of Man for November: Right-Handedness and 
Left-Handedness. Abstract of the Huxley Memorial Lecture 
for 1902, D. J. Cunningham—A Mycenzan Town and Ceme- 
teries at Palaiokastro, R. C. Bosanquet—Remains of Animals 
found in the Dictzan Cave (Crete) in 1901, W. Boyd- Dawkins— 
Prehistoric Egyptian Carvings, W. M. F. Petrie—Note on 
some Measurements of Eskimo of Southampton Island, J. F. 
Tocher—The Use of Diagrams, W. M. F. Petrie and A. Thom- 
son. Mr. Bosanquet’s article appears in this number of 
BIBiIia. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hirch- 
aological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 
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Firchaological Notes. 


Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, October: The 
Forest People of British Guiana, Jas. Rodway—The Railroad of 
Mecca—The Valley of the Upper Euphrates, and its People, 
Ellsworth Huntington—The Uganda Railroad—Discoveries in 
Central Asia and Tibet. 

The expedition to Central Asia and Tibet, sent out in the 
spring of 1899 by the Russian Geographical Society, under the 
command of Captain P. K. Kozloff, has accomplished very im- 
portant results. The geographical discoveries relate (1) to the 
Chinese or Mongolian Altai, the great mountain chain extend- 
ing across western Mongolia from Siberia far towards China ; 
(2) to the Gobi, between the eastern part of the Southern 
Altai and the northern frontier of China ; and (3) to the east- 
ern part of Tibet, known as the Kam. 

Distinctive features of the expedition were: the sending out 


of separate excursions from the main body of the caravan, 
thus widening the domain of exploration; the maintenance for 
fifteen months of a meteorological station in eastern Tsaidam 
(northeastern Tibet), the first time that such work has been 
done in Central Asia ; and the study of the depths, flora, and 
fauna of Central Asian lakes with the aid of a canvas boat. 
The Altai were explored both on their northern and south- 


ern sides. It was found that the part of the mountains lying 
to the west of Kobdo (about 92° E. Long.) are high, and con- 
tain masses of glaciers and snow-clad peaks. These moun- 
tains have abundant precipitation and extensive forests. To 
the east of Kobdo, however, the mountains rarely reach the 
snow-line, and, owing to the dry southern winds from the 


Sungarian desert and the Gobi, have few forests and Alpine 


meadows, though the Mongols here raise many sheep, cattle, 
horses, and some camels. 

The Gobi desert was crossed in three directions by various 
expeditions led by Kozloff and his companions Ladyghin and 
Kaznakoff. They found the Gobi very different from the 
descriptions usually given of it. The Gobi has often been 


represented as a flat land covered with sand and having no 
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mountain features except in its western part. The northern 
part of the Gobi, however, for: about 200 miles southward, is 
crossed from east to west and from northwest to southeast by 
mountains and ranges of hills, among whose valleys Mongols, 
with their herd of camels, are occasionally found. This part 
of the Gobi is easy of access, and is crossed by many routes 
provided with wells containing sweet or slightly brackish 
water. The central part of the Gobi is hilly in the northern 
portions and sandy in the south. It was crossed successfully 
by Kaznakoff with the assistance of the Mongols. The south- 


ern part is a barren desert, covered with sand. Here all the 
riding horses died for want of grass. 

The third field of exploration was the Kam, as the little- 
known and mountainous eastern part of Tibet is called. 
Being under the influence of the monsoons from the Indian 
Ocean, it is rich in rainfall, which feeds the mighty rivers that 
have their source on the plateau. Great ranges of snow-clad 
mountains, with many lower ranges and deep river valleys, 
and narrow gorges between them, characterize the Kam. 
Further west, where the surface of the plateau becomes even 
higher, it is less mountainous, the dryness of the climate pro- 
gressively increases, and grass is supplanted by a gravelly 
desert. 

On the road to Tsamdo the party was attacked by a military 
detachment of Tibetans, who were repulsed after a sharp 
fight. Representatives of the Lhasa authorities, however, im- 
plored the Russians not to enter the monastery of Tsamdo, 
which is one of the great sanctuaries of Tibet. The explorers 
accordingly turned feast and wintered in the warm, wooded 
valley of the Ra-Chu, a tributary of the Mekong. Here 
meteorological and astronomical observations were made, 
uumerous specimens of the flora and fauna were collected, and 
many materials relating to the history and ethnography of the 
Tibetans. The country was explored as far eastward as the 
monastery Derghe-gonchen. 

The population of this part of Tibet is partly settled and 
partly nomad. The settled inhabitants have their houses and 
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farms in the valleys and gorges, where they grow cereals up 
to an altitude of 12,000 feet. The nomads pitch their black 
tents in the region of the Alpine meadows, whose upper 
limits are some 3,500 feet higher than the limits of the agri- 
cultural zone. The settled population, living better than the 
nomads, occupy houses of small logs or wickerwork covered 
with clay, usually two to three stories in height—the lower 
floor for the cattle, and the others for the inhabitants, and also 
for grain and hay storage. The dress of both sexes is sheep- 
skin, though in summer the richer folk wear a sort of woolen 
dressing gown. They practice polyandry, several brothers 
often taking one wife. 

The work of the expedition included about 8,ooo0 miles of 
survey, forty determinations of geographical positions, daily 
meteorological observations, many photographs, and very rich 
natural history collections, which are now being studied by 
specialists in St. Petersburg. The fullest reports on the work 
of this fruitful expedition, excepting those in the /zvestiya of 
the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, have appeared in 
Petermann's Mitteilungen (1901, pp. 90, 160, 182, 205, 237, 260; 
1902, pp. 137, 163, ;184), and in Zhe Geographical Journal 
(Nay, 1902). . 


Rey. A. Forper has an interesting article in the November 
Biblical World, entitled “The Tombs of the Ancients.” The 
study of these tombs is founded upon many journeys of the 
writer through Palestine and Syria. Says Mr. Forder: 

The most frequent way of disposing of the dead seems to 
have been to select a solid mass of rock suitably located—not 
difficult to find in Palestine or Syria. Chambers were then 
cut, and along these, niches and receptacles for the bodies were 
hollowed out. Around Jerusalem there are fine remains of 
such work, the best being the Tombs of the Kings, near the 
Damascus gate, and the Tomb of the Judges, still farther 
north. At the low entrance to the former is yet to be seen a 
rolling stone by which the entrance to the tombs could be 
closed. Once inside, candles are needed, and one may pass 
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from chamber to chamber; shaft and shelf tombs are visible 
on every side, all hewn from the solid rock. The Tombs of 
the Kings have places for sixty-one bodies. The different 
chambers bear distinct traces of having once been closed by 
properly fitted stone doors. These catacombs or vaults were 
known, according to Jewish tradition, to be tombs as early as 
the fourteenth century, and they were sometimes thought to 
be the royal bnrial-place of the early kings of Judah, from 
which tradition they are still called the “Tombs of the 
Kings.” 

The Tombs of the Judges are somewhat different, and are 
not complete. The entrance is through a small ornamented 
portal into a vestibule twelve feet wide. Connecting with the 
vestibule are four chambers, with shafts, niches and shelves — 
which could receive sixty bodies each in separate apartments. 
These chambers are assigned by tradition to the members of 
the Jewish courts of justice, and are still held in great venera- 
tion by the Jews, who constantly visit them. The amount of 
labor necessary to cut such tombs out of the solid rock must 
have been considerable; the work was probably done by 
slaves. Rock-hewn tombs abound all through the land, and 
much of interest could be written about them. 

In the Hauran and at Palmyra a still different kind of burial 
was customary. Here we see what was probably the mode in 
the third and fourth centuries of ourera, Instead of digging 
underground, these ancients erected high towers in which the 
bodies of the dead were placed. These towers varied in size, 
according to the number of families who wished to use them, 
or according to the population of the communities. These 
structures were built of solid blocks of stone, and could be en- 
larged from time to time. In the existing remains of these 
towers to-day several hundred bodies could be stowed away. 
The chambers were arranged in stories, the ceilings of each 
being finely carved; and frequently they were ornamented 
with busts of the persons buried in them. Shafts ran from 
bottom to top, and these contained shelves made of thin slabs 
of stone, on which the bodies were placed. Many of these 
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shelves still hold mummy clothes and bones. Well erected 
stairways led from story to story. 

At Palmyra I saw some underground chambers of fine 
dimensions, elaborately decorated in colors and mosaics. 
These burial rooms contained the names and likenesses of 
those buried there engraved on walls of white plaster. Most 
noticeable of all were some very fine white marble sarcophagi 
of extraordinary size. On each of these was carved a repre- 
sentation of the family, the father of which was buried in this 
splendid tomb. In one chamber I counted not less than nine 
of these beautiful sarcophagi, waiting for some one to bring 
them out into the open and thus give people an opportunity to 
see how the dead were honored by the Palmyrenes about 300 
A.D. A gigantic column fifty-eight feet high, standing on a 
pedestal, bears an inscription in Greek and Palmyrene of the 
year 450 Seleucidan era (138 A. D.), erected in honor of a 
family named Alilamos which was buried near by. 

Yet another kind of tomb bears testimony to the desire of 
the ancients to perpetuate the memory of their departed. It 
is the monolith, of which I may mention two instances. That 
known as the “ Tomb of Absalom,” in the valley east of Jeru- 
salem, is hewn out of the solid rock, the substructure being 
nineteen and a half feet square and <twenty feet high. The 
finely modeled superstructure is visible above the rubbish 
which surrounds it to a height of forty-seven feet. The Jews 
of to-day on passing the tomb throw stones and pronounce 
curses against it because of Absalom’s treatment of his father 
David. Whether the monument goes back to the time of 
Absalom, and is in fact his burial place, is an archeological 
problem. 

The so-called “‘ Tomb of Rachel,” which stands on the west 
side of the road between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, is another 
of the few old monuments marking the last resting-place of 
those who were highly revered by the ancients. Inthis monu- 
ment, which has features of its own, the burial place is under 
the dome. On special days the Jews go in large numbers to 
visit the graves of “their mother Rachel.” For many cen- 
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turies the place was marked by a pyramid of stones. It is un- 
certain (cf. 1 Sam. x: 2) whether this can be the actual place of 
Rachel’s burial. 

Perhaps the most remarkable rock-hewn tombs are to be 
found in the ruined city of Petra, in Edom. They probably 
take us back to the second and third centuries A. D., when 
Petra flourished under Roman rule. Although the rocks are 
of somewhat soft consistency, the elaborate elegance with 
which they have been chiseled must have required extraordi- 
nary perseverance. Far above the ground in every direction 
are seen entrances to tombs now inaccessible. The grandest 
of these rock excavations is that known as the ‘‘ Three-Storied 
Tomb,” in which each of the two upper stories is adorned with 
eighteen Corinthian columns. The interior of these is plain, 
the walls containing niches and shafts for the reception of 
bodies. Pyramidal tombs are to be seen on every hand. 

The tomb of Aaron, on Mount Hor, is no doubt of great an- 
tiquity. Placed on the summit of the mountain, few modern 


travelers ever see or visit it. It is a large structure of roughly 
hewn stones. Hither come Arabs from everywhere to offer 
their sacrifices and to ask the help of the prophet in time of 
need or trouble. The place is in charge of an old man styled 
the “servant of the prophet.” To him is given money to keep 
the tomb in repair. 


Tuer is an old tradition that the so-called treasure dome of 
the Jami el Kebir mosque in Damascus contained a number ot 
valuable manuscripts relating chiefly to early Christian times. 
After years of persuasion, says a Vienna correspondent of the 
Paris Messenger, the Sultan was induced to allow the opening 
of the dome, which had remained closed and carefully guarded 
for centuries, experts having assured him that there were no 
documents in the collection affecting the Mohammedan relig- 
ion. The manuscripts discovered in the dome were sent to 
Constantinople, where it was found that they included a 
number of fragments of the Old and New Testaments in the 
ancient Syrian language and characters, together with frag- 
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ments of a translation of the Old and New Testaments in the 
dialect of Syra-Palestine. Among the latter was found a 
translation of St. Paul’s epistles into a dialect which was 
spoken at the time of Christ. There were also fragments of 
the Pentateuch in the Samaritan language, a translation of 
Psalm Ixxviii, in Arabic, but written in Greek characters, dat- 
ing from the eleventh century. It is now reported from Con- 
stantinople that the manuscripts have been handed over by the 
Turkish foreign ministry to Baron Marschall, the German 
ambassador, by order of the Sultan for a more thorough 
scrutiny in Berlin. 


To “The Zoologist” R. C. J. Swinhoe contributes some im- 
portant notes on prehistoric man in Burmah. It will be re- 
membered that in 1894 Dr. F. Noetling announced in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India the discovery in a 
bed of ferruginous conglomerate at the oil fields of Yen- 
angyoung of worked flints in association with the remains of 


Hipparion antilopinus and Rhinocerous perimensis, thus carry- 
ing back the existence of man in that country to the older 
Pliocene or upper Miocene. A year later R. D. Oldham ex- 
pressed the opinion that in the first place the flints are not 
confined to the ferruginous conglomerate, and secondly that 
they are not chipped by man. As the result of a recent visit 
to the locality Mr. Swinhoe confirms Dr. Noetling’s view that 
the chipped flints, and likewise certain facetted bones are the 
works of men’s hands ; but on the other hand, he regards them 
as of the Paleolithic Age, the place where they were found 
being apparently a workshop of that period. 


Epwarp W. anp Ciarence H. Crark, of Philadelphia, have 
subscribed $100,000 to found a professorship in Assyriology at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The Messrs. Clark have been 
among the largest subscribers to the Babylonian expeditions 
of the University of Pennsylvania for the last fourteen years. 


The success of these expeditions has led them to endow this 
professorship. 

The trustees of the University have accepted the gift, and 
have named the chair “The Clark Professorship of Assyriol- 
ogy.” Dr. H. V. Hilprecht will be the first incumbent. 





